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From the Bookshelves 


Germany’s Underground. By Allen Welsh Dulles. New 

York, The Macmillan Company, 1947. .00. 

The much-bruited question whether or not a real under- 
ground existed in Germany during the war is authorita- 
tively answered by the man who in the fall of 1942 went 
to Switzerland in charge of the Office of Strategic Service 
to find that answer for the United States Government. 
For months before July 20, 1944, when the attempt was 
finally made to rid Germany of her Fithrer Mr. Dulles had 
been in touch with the plotters. Since the war he has 
checked his information through personal contact with the 
few conspirators who escaped the Nazi revenge and by 
extensive consultation of Gestapo, court and other records. 

“There was an anti-Nazi underground working in Ger- 
many,” Mr. Dulles reports, “despite the general impression 
tothe contrary. It developed out of heterogeneous groups 
that finally achieved a working unity and reached into the 
vitals of the army and the government services. Profes- 
sional men, church and labor leaders, and high command- 
ing officers on various fronts participated. Even Field 
Marshals Rommel and von Kluge finally had a share, but 
this was late in the day, when they saw that military vic- 
tory had eluded them. But there were others of a very 
different moral fiber, both civilian and military, who were 
not opportunists and who had fought Hitlerism for many 
years.” 

Essentially the revolt was rooted in Christian ethics and 
its persistent effective core was a group of Germans, 
mainly civilian, who wished to combine Christian ethics 
with “an economic system that would foster prosperity 
and eliminate the power of the antidemocratic forces in 
German national life.” They had to enlist army officers, 
as the only source of the force needed to oppose the Nazi 
gang. The story of the vacillation among those officers as 
they tasted intermittently success and power and humilia- 
tion at Nazi hands is depressing. 

More even than the accident which saved Hitler’s life, 
it was that vacillation and the miscalculation of their own 
strength as against the Nazi influence in the army that im- 
mediately caused the failure of the revolt. Largely con- 
tributing to the indecision, too, was the deep political rift 
between those conspirators, both army officers and civil- 
ians, who looked toward the democratic allies and those 
who looked toward Soviet Russia. The desire to achieve 
a separate peace with the West also made it impossible for 
Great Britain and the United States to recognize the revolt. 

One reads the story with a sinking heart. But, as Mr. 
Dulles points out, it is the Germans themselves who must 


“take the vital decision to break with the past” and Ger- 
many’s hope lies in that “better strain which, though sub- 
merged and often relatively powerless, was not entirely 
crushed.” It is easy to criticize the “delays, disunities, 
vacillations, and ultimate failure.” But “in a police state 
such as Hitler and Himmler organized it is not likely that 
men will do much better than a Beck, a Goerdeler, a 
Moltke, a Leuschner or a Stauffenberg.” Nearly all per- 
ished in the bloody reprisal but they are Germany’s hope, 
in that within the Reich they made a real attempt to save 
her soul. 

Mr. Dulles is impressive in the restraint with which he 
presents this tragic story. Edith Trotter. 


Refugees in America; Report of the Committee for the Study 
of Recent Immigration from Europe. By Maurice R. Davie. 
New York, Harper & Brothers, 1947. $4.50. 

This careful study of refugees in America should get wide 
attention. It shows the weakness of most of the arguments 
now used to prevent the admission of European refugees 
into the United States. Dr. Davie, chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Sociology at Yale University, who prepared the re- 
port with the collaboration of the Committee, has gathered 
and analyzed the data on the adjustment of the refugees 
who came to this country from 1933 to 1944. The study was 
sponsored by the American Christian Committee for Refu- 
gees, the American Friends Service Committee, the Catho- 
lic Committee for Refugees, the National Refugee Service, 
and the United States Committee for the Care of European 
Children. Since the Committee was able to secure the co- 
operation of more than 200 agencies in 41 states and the 
District of Columbia, it was possible to make “a truly 
nation-wide study.” The methods used to assemble the 
information included: “general and special questionnaires, 
case studies, life history documents, community surveys, 
interviews, the use of informants, and participant observa- 
tion. The effort was made to gather qualitative as well as 
quantitative material so as not to lose sight of the indi- 
vidual” ; also to “observe the individual in his community 
setting and the reaction of the community to him.” 

Since our immigration laws do not provide for the clas- 
sification “refugees,” there are no official figures for the 
number of refugees. The Committee estimates that there 
are between 250,000 and 300,000; probably nearly four- 
fifths of these are Jews, about nine per cent are Protes- 
tants, and six per cent Catholic. For the remainder the 
religious affiliation is not known. 

The study includes a detailed analysis of the available 
data on the number of refugees; their attitude toward 
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America; their distribution throughout the country; the 

roblems they met on arrival and in their economic read- 
justment ; the assistance given them by different organiza- 
tions ; their adjustment both occupationally and culturally ; 
their organized life in this country; refugees as citizens ; 
the young refugees; their occupations in this country and 
their success in business and the professions ; the attitude 
of Americans toward refugees; and the solution of the 
refugee problem. 


Dr. Davie concludes that “they have had a beneficial 
effect upon this country out of proportion to their num- 
bers. This evidence is nation-wide in scope and based on 
first-hand and verifiable information.” The “overwhelm- 
ing majority” have become citizens or have taken steps 
toward doing so. Their loyalty has been amply demon- 
strated. Refugees have not taken “jobs away from Amer- 
icans”; rather they have “increased job opportunities and 
been an economic asset to the country.” Absorption of a 
new culture is a slow process, but “the refugees have made 
extraordinary progress toward attaining that goal.” Thus 
the author concludes, there is “no specifically refugee prob- 
lem”; “there is simply the immigrant problem.” 

Inez M. Cavert. 


Science and Freedom. By Lyman Bryson, New York, Colum- 
bia University Press, 1947. 


The author, who is both an educator and a social scien- 


tist, has here undertaken to explore the possibilities of’ 


applying scientific method to the “management of human 
affairs.” He calls himself a scientific humanist, by which 
he means that he believes in the “control of social change 
by intelligence and experience” and in the mastery of hu- 
man behavior “for the fulfillment of human powers.” His 
approach is that of the cultural engineer bent upon in- 
creasing human freedom. That freedom is a “good” is a 
postulate; he starts with that. He is not interested in 
metaphysical questions, but he avoids the dogmas of “sci- 
entism.” He is a naturalist in philosophic outlook, but 
not a “reductionist,” and, of course, not a mechanist. He 
takes his values straight, holding science responsible not 
for creating them, but for maximizing them. Yet he sees 
moral values in the scientific method itself. 


Mr. Bryson is against all regimentation of human beings 
and he fears “reformers”; yet he sees that what he is do- 
ing is planning, planning for freedom. “The society that 
I am proposing would be deliberately constructed to make 
men happy if they loved freedom, and afflict discomfort or 
misery on those who so far escaped the natural effects of 
freedom in education as not to want freedom in life.” The 
social philosophy here implied is, of course, pluralistic, 
and Mr. Bryson’s book is a stout defense of cultural plu- 
ralism. He has a profound faith that when persons and 
groups are free they will in the long run choose the good. 

By engineering the author means “‘a conscious interven- 
tion among the processes of nature, taking advantage of 
some processes in order to check others.” It aims con- 
sciously to “divert the trend.” Democratic engineering 
puts the individual first and institutions second. The role 
of science here is to acquaint people with the results that 
will follow from a given course of action, not to prescribe 
action. 

Three patterns in “mental content” are distinguished : 
practical patterns, designed to control events; absolute 
patterns, which determine preferences; and scientific pat- 
terns, designed to predict events. The first and the third 
categories are public; the second is peculiar to the person. 
The scientific humanist, it appears, makes use of them all, 


perhaps in different order ; the second as one human bei 
among others ; the third, as inquirer ; the first, as nual 
engineer, 

There is much of interest and importance in the book 
that is too technical to take up here, including a discussion 
of the “entities of social science” and controversial ques- 
tions in education. Some readers will be rendered un- 
happy by the author’s nonchalance concerning metaphysi- 
cal issues—though he would be quite ready to discuss them 
in another context. Many will quarrel with his assertion, 
“The point for today is that the failure is of intelligence, 
not of good will.” But the thoughtful reader will find the 
book informing, erudite and very stimulating. 

F, Ernest Johnson, 


The First Freedom. By Morris L. Ernst. New York, Mac. 
Millan Company, 1946. $3.00. 


For the Rights of Men. By Carl Carmer. New York, Hinds, 

Hayden, & Eldredge, Inc., 1947. $2.00. 

Morris L. Ernst has long been a fighter for freedom, 
particularly freedom of the press. In The First Freedom 
he is concerned with the threat to our freedom to under- 
stand which comes from concentrated economic power of 
a few “giants” in the press, moving pictures, and radio. 
Competition in these fields is “at a minimum.” Indeed, 
“Our democracy has been sterilized by the few score own- 
ers of radio, movies and press.” He describes briefly the 
gradual concentration of power in a few newspaper 
chains, motion picture companies, and broadcasting chains. 
This, he believes, results in the stifling of information and 
thorough discussion of public issues, and will result even- 
tually in “mental starvation.” 


He suggests nine “rather simple but fundamental ap- 
proaches” which would apply to all three media. He 
urges: prohibition of interlocking of businesses in these 
fields ; prohibition of interlocking directorates ; prohibition 
of absentee ownerships of broadcasting stations or news- 
papers; requiring equal advertising rates for large and 
small concerns; “incentive taxation” to encourage small 
businesses ; a Congressional inquiry into the inclusion of 
advertising costs in business costs; outlawing “bundle 
sales of sustaining and sponsored programs” on the net- 
works and of block-booking in the movies; restriction of 
the copyright on news and radio programs ; and increased 
postal subsidies on all printed material “on a sliding scale” 
to “encourage diversity of publication.” The author also 
makes a number of other suggestions. 

These changes he believes are essential “not only for the 
sake of our own freedom, but also so that we can maintain 
leadership in the world-wide struggle against dictatorship 
of the mind.” 

In the little book, For the Rights of Man, Carl Carmer, 
well-known for his popular volumes on local history and 
folkways, recounts in lively style eight of the famous strug- 
gles for civil liberty in American history. He chose John 
Peter Zenger’s fight for freedom of the press in the Co- 
lonial era; the Westchester tenant farmers against the 
landowners about 1760; the demand for the Bill of Rights 
when the Constitution was adopted ; the struggle against 
the Sedition Act a few years later; the early decisions 
granting workingmen the right to organize; the rescue of 
William Lloyd Garrison from an anti-Abolitionist mob, 
and Elijah Lovejoy’s murder by another ; and John Peter 
Altgeld’s pardoning of the Anarchists convicted in the 
Haymarket riot in 1886. In confused times like these it 
is well for us to be reminded of our own struggle for free- 
dom in the past. LMC. 
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Man and Society in the New Testament. By Ernest F. Scott, 

New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1946. $2.75. 

The author, professor emeritus of Union Theological 
Seminary, takes issue with the corporate idea and aspect 
of the church—of Christianity, as these are nowadays 
commonly misconceived, “The New Testament . . . takes 
its stand on the human personality. It declares that the 
love of God is not for cities and nations but for the souls 
of men... . The teaching of the New Testament all turns 
on” the “worth of the individual soul, and for this reason 
we need to fall back on it more than ever in our thinking 
today. Everything would seem to impress on us the fu- 
tility of man. He is only an atom in the immeasurable 
universe... . The New Testament reminds us that the one 
reality is the individual soul. God’s purpose, in all his 
government of the world, has been the salvation of men, 
and our progress and culture will go for little unless each 
man, in his own person, attains to that life for which God 
has destined him. This is the final word of the New 
Testament on our manifold social problems.” 

This is also Professor Scott’s “final word” in the present 
volume, and it summarizes his argument. In his preface 
he thus prepares us for his thesis: “The truth is that in 
the New Testament there is no social teaching, as we com- 
monly understand the term. Christianity is not an ethic 
or a political system but a religion. It knows nothing of 
society in the abstract. .. . It has proved the mightiest of 
social forces because it asserts the rights of the individual 
man, over against the society which is ever seeking to ab- 
sorb or suppress him.” 

Though indeed the author of this searching book “is 
convinced that the solution of most of our urgent prob- 
lems is to be found in the New Testament,” he deplores the 
fact that “its authority is claimed for theories and move- 
ments . . . directly opposed to its main intention.” This 
reviewer has long believed that attempts by overzealous 
social reformers, including social Christians, to present 
Jesus as a socialist before socialism—as a nationalist Zealot 
intent on inaugurating the Kingdom of God by force—as 
an insurgent against the power of Rome (the futility of 
which effort he knew only too well) have been so wide of 
the mark as to be actually ridiculous. Professor Scott 
himself remarks of such contemporary misinterpretations, 
“the social interest is placed at the center, and the re- 
ligious message” of the New Testament “is considered in 
the light of it... . This view is entirely wrong.” And so 
he has “tried . . . to trace back the Christian conception of 
society to its roots in a religion, which was concerned, in 
the first instance, with the relation of the soul to God.” 
“True, the individual lives in community, but there can be 
no true community unless its members work together by 
an inner compulsion”—not trusting to overt collective ac- 
tion in the interest of some social theory as such. 

Perhaps part of the blame for the erroneous contempo- 
tary overstress on “social Christianity” is to be ascribed 
to the undue recent emphasis on the “Synoptic” Gospels 
of Matthew, Mark, and Luke, and too little on the spiritu- 
alized and personalized Fourth Gospel, which modern his- 
torical critics have depreciated as a later re-working of 
the original record. Frank M. Crouch. 


The Chinese Church Rides the Storm. By R. Orlando Jolliffe. 

New York, Friendship Press, 1946. Paper, 25 cents. 

A brief account by a missionary of the United Church 
of Canada in West China of the war experience of the 
Protestant Church in China. He emphasizes the pressures 
toward cooperation and true Christian fellowship exerted 
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5, ay suffering of the invasion and the exodus to West 
na. 

In face of the Japanese determination to dominate the 
church in China, the author says, “the Chinese churches 
were just as fully decided: first, that they were not going 
to allow the church to become a tool of Japanese propa- 
ganda or a means of carrying out the purposes of the 
military authorities; second, that they would do every- 
thing in their power to preserve intact the church organi- 
zation. . . . They considered that it would be better to 
concede some recognition to the outward form of a com- 
pulsory church government, if by so doing the fellowship 
might be preserved. . . . Third, they were decided that 
should there come a definite challenge to freedom of essen- 
tial Chinese worship or to Christian belief, then there was 
only one course of action—to accept martyrdom as true 
Christians and die for their faith.” 

The destruction of church property deeply affects mis- 
sion policy in China. The mission buildings “not only 
typified strength and solidarity but represented the inti- 
mate support of a great and powerful body across the 
sea” and that psychological value cannot be renewed. If 
they are rebuilt it will be by the Chinese church with 
Chinese contributions, and in Chinese style. The effect 
of these fine, efficient installations was toward seculariza- 
tion. As their efficiency is increased so is their cost and 
they become more and more dependent on well-to-do 
graduates. Missionary energies are absorbed in organiza- 
tion and the church tends, in the words of K. S. Latou- 
rette, to “forget that its primary function was to serve as 
a vehicle for a religious and spiritual message,” Dr. Jol- 
liffe maintains, however, that “Protestantism in China has 
not been secularized, leaders have been trained to carry on 
these institutions, and to a considerable extent an im- 
pression has been made upon the nation” but a reshaping 
of policies is called for that will give maximum liberty 
for the Chinese to make their own full cena: 


Small Communities in Action. By Jean and Jess Ogden. New 

York, Harper & Brothers, 1946. $3.00. 4 

Here are the stories of 34 small Southern communities 
that have “helped themselves through the efforts of their 
own citizens.” The authors are associates in adult educa- 
tion, University of Virginia, Extension Division. Some 
of the communities are rural; others are small cities. The 
narrators are all “success stories” and “furnish firsthand 
proof of the ability of people living at the grass roots to 
develop new patterns of cooperation, new ways of better- 
ing their community life.” 

The authors have grouped their materials in five main 
categories: “Making a Better Living”; “Planning for 
Health and Social Well-Being” ; “Increasing Civic Aware- 
ness”; “Living a More Abundant Life”; “Implementing 
Community Programs.” They comment that “many of 
the stories would fit as logically into one as into another.” 
One story tells of the cooperative canning of wild berries 
for market in the Virginia mountains, another of a co- 
operative cannery in rural Georgia and projects that fol- 
lowed it. Still others describe a health club in the Negro 
section of a small town; a children’s clinic started by the 
women’s organizations in the local churches ; the develop- 
ment of a community library ; the reorganization of county 
government under a county executive; work for better 
schools ; the Citizens’ Fact-Finding League of Georgia; a 
community drama group; a community chorus; a museum 
of local history in a small town; a Christian youth confer- 
ence in a small city that has stimulated community ac- 
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tivity in a variety of fields. Such stories as these make 
clear what can be done when people of goodwill work to- 
gether for mutual betterment. I. M. C. 


An Experiment in Friendship. By David Hinshaw. New 

York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1947. $2.50. 

This little book describes the relief work of the Ameri- 
can Friends Service Committee in Finland, as the author 
saw it in the summer of 1946. His trip to Finland to 
inspect the Committee’s work there was without cost to the 
Committee and all profits from the book’s sale are being 
contributed to the Finland division of the Service Com- 
mittee. He paints a vivid picture of conditions in Finland 
and of the work done by the little group of relief workers. 
Interesting also is the cooperation of the Danish and 
Swedish governments and of the Finns themselves. The 
Finnish government’s relief program is described. 

Readers will find this book both painful and heartening. 
The description of the conditions under which the Finns 
must live in the bitter climate of Lapland, where the 
Quaker work is carried on, makes vivid anew the horrors 
of the devastation caused by the war. At the same time his 
tribute to the spirit in which the relief work is done and 
the response of the Finns to it will be remembered grate- 
fully by thoughtful readers. He believes that long after 
the workers have gone to other areas people in little com- 
munities “far from the main roads of civilization” will 
“remember the integrity and the friendly impartiality of 
their friends in the work camp.” 

Finland, Mr, Hinshaw believes, will be “in acute need 
for outside food, clothing, and medical relief aid for at 
least one more year, perhaps even two years.” He urges 
that the United States should now make available to her 
for rehabilitation purposes the entire sum she has paid on 
her World War I debt. Such an act would, he says, 
“stand as a convincing demonstration to the world that 
America is trying, sincerely and sympathetically, to help 
all needy people everywhere.” I. M. C. 


Men and Hunger: A Psychological Manual for Relief Work- 
ers. By Harold Steere Guetzkow and Paul Hoover Bow- 
man. Elgin, Ill., Brethren Publishing House, 1946. $1.00. 
This little book describes the attitude and behavior pat- 

terns of the 32 conscientious objectors who voluntarily 

starved at the Laboratory of Physiological Hygiene, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, in order to determine the best re- 
habilitation diets for the people receiving relief after the 
war. The men were first observed under normal condi- 
tions, starved until they had lost 25 per cent of their 
weight and then rehabilitated. The authors, who observed 
them during the entire period of the experiment, were 

“deeply impressed with the magnitude of the behavioral 

changes caused by the semistarvation itself.” These 

changes, the authors feel, should be taken into considera- 
tion in the administration of relief work. 

An appreciation of these psychological changes in a 
group that had not experienced the emotional and physical 
shocks directly caused by the war might help Americans 
to understand why the recipients of war relief do not 
always respond in the way we think they should. 

I. M. C. 

Group Process in Administration. By Harleigh B. Trecker. 
The Woman’s Press, New York 22, N. Y. $2.75. 

Anyone concerned with or interested in the administra- 
tion of any type of social organization will find in this 
small book a useful and systematic guide. In the Fore- 
word Grace Loucks Elliott, general secretary of the Na- 
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tional Board of the YWCA, notes that “the real test o 
democratic method is in its application to administration 
where structure, money and personnel can be utilized as 
democratic means to democratic ends.” Social agencies, 
made up, as Mr. Trecker points out, of “various groups 
of people who must be helped to correlate their separate 
efforts for the successful operation of the whole” ar 
ideally suited to this test, since “an important part” of 
their administration is “to provide continuous leadership 
for these groups, board, staff, constituency and commp. 
nity, which are the natural units of agency development,” 

The “emerging concept” of administration as a gr 
process is studied with reference to function and basic 
principles of administration; character and functions of 
the different groups involved; nature of the executive 
function in the group setting; the planning process; com. 
mittee work; and community relations. The reasons, as. 
sumptions, manner of operation and criteria for evalua- 
tion of the group process are considered. 

The “real focus” of administration is human relation- 
ships. Its skill consists, over and above the building oj 
organizational machinery adapted to the specific work, in 
“so dealing with the human parts of the machine that they 
all work at their individual or collective best.” It js 
properly “an inherent part of the whole social work proc. 
ess rather than merely a tool . . . or facilitating device.” 

Many practical questions are answered; criteria of ef- 
fectiveness, principles of evaluation, and suggestions in 
methods of operation and of leadership training are sup- 
plied. Each section is accompanied by extensive reading 
references. E. T. 


The Temple: A Book of Prayers. Seventh ed. By W. E. 
Orchard. New York, E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 1946. $1.00. 
This “home book of prayer for daily use” appeared 

originally in 1918, long before the author’s entrance into 

the Roman Catholic priesthood. It has now been repub- 
lished with an Introduction by Rt. Rev. H. St. George 

Tucker, former presiding bishop of the Protestant Epis- 

copal Church. Many of the prayers included, Dr. Orchard 

explains, were originally written for use with a Sunday 
evening congregation “composed very largely of those 
who had either lost faith in orthodox Christianity or were 
beginning to enquire their way into religion.” But Dr. 
Orchard did not publish them for use in liturgical wor- 
ship. Rather, they are recommended as “meditative prep- 
arations for private prayer with the idea that they may 
stir the soul to adventure for itself upon this greatest of 
all unexplored territories.” As Bishop Tucker comments 
in his Introduction, their “thoughtful reading” will help 
many people to gain “an awareness of the presence of 

God, who is nigh unto all who call upon — ~<a 

Romanism and the Gospel. By C. Anderson Scott. Phila- 
delphia, Westminster Press, 1946. $2.00. 

An English Protestant scholar here considers Roman 
Catholic teaching and practice in the light of the Bible 
and church history. No attempt has been made to take 
into account events that have occurred since the original 
edition appeared in Scotland in 1937. Thus the state- 
ment is made that “the general tendency has been sternly 
to discourage the reading of the Bible by the laity. ...” 
The new English translation of the New Testament has 
been issued since 1937 and a new translation of the Psalms 
is being made. 

The case for Protestant doctrine is well made. But 
the reader may regret that the Roman Catholic case has 
so little consideration. I, M. C. 
333 
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